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THE    GUDGEON. 

The  Gudgeon  is  a  small  but  highly  prized  fish.  It  is  straight, 
deader,  neatly  shaped,  finely  spotted  on  the  back  and  tail,  and  of  a 
bright  clear  colour,  almost  transparent.  It  is  a  pleasant  well-tasted 
wholesome  fish  to  eat,  and  easy  of  digestion  It  is  pretty  common 
throughout.  Europe,  and  in  all  our  rivers  and  still  waters,  particularly 

those  which  have  a  gentle 
current  and  gravelly  bot- 
tom. Gudgeon  fishing  ia 
the  Lea  is  usually  com- 
menced in  the  month  of 
March  or  April,  and  is 
practised  from  the  banks 
of  the  river,  with  very  fine 
tackle.  The  rod  may  be 
of  cane,  and  the  line  either 

of  fine  put  or  single  hair,  with  a  light  quill  float,  usually  a  tip  capped 
one.  The  hook  is  also  as  fine  as  the  tackle,  very  seldom  larger  than 
No  8,  more  frequently  Xo.  7,  or  even  No.  10.  The  line  must  likewise 
be  very  finely  shotted.  Some  use  two,  three,  or  four  lines  at  a  tune, 
alternately. 

The  most  tempting  bait  for  the  Gudgeon  is  a  worm,  next  to  whioh 
a  gentle,  and  after  that^aste*  rll-MOfruetenkto  be  furnished  with  more 
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than  one  sort  of  worm,  and  the  brighter  and  more  lively  they  are  the 
better,  observing,  that  in  placing  them  on  on  the  hook  there  be  little 
left  to  hang  from  it,  for  these  fish  are  great  nibblers.  Our  reason  for 
recommending  more  than  one  sort  of  worm  is.  that  Gudgeons  prefer 
one  kind  at  one  time,  and  a  different  kind  at  another  time.  Bood 
worms  are  commonly  acceptable  ;  two  of  them  should  be  put  on  the 
hook  very  carefully.  Allow  as  little  as  possible  of  the  float  to  appear 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  strike  quickly  on  the  bait.  In 
rapid  waters,  the  float  must  be  larger  and  higher. 

That  the  bait  must  trail  on  the  ground  is  a  very  a  general  rule  ;  to 
effect  this,  find  the  depth  .very  carefully,  so  that  the  worm  may  trail 
along  the  bottom,  suspended,  but  touching  every  little  rising  that 
presents  itself :  in  fact,  the  bait  in  its  motion  should  represent  a  worm 
accidentally  dropped  into  the  water,  which,  having  sunk  to  the 
bottom,  is  afterwards  carried  gently  along  by  the  force  of  the  current, 
and  thus  meets  the  fish,  who  always  keep  their  mouths  close  to  the 
ground.  The  situations  where  Gudgeons  are  most  likely  to  be  met 
with  are,  in  moderate  streams  with  a  gravelly  bottom,  and  of  a  depth 
from  two  to  five  feet.  Raking,  or  otherwise  disturbing  the  ground; 
is  an  essential  part  of  Gudgeon  fishing.  A  moderate  ground  baiting 
is  also  useful,  as  it  collects  the  fish  from  a  distance,  to  the  place 
where  to  the  angler  lies  in  wait  for  them.  If  you  have  no  ground 
bait,  it  is  right  to  throw  in  some  sand  or  fine  gravel  to  disturb  the 
water. 

In  the  Thames,  as  many  as  fifty  dozen  of  Gudgeons  have  been 
taken  in  one  day,  but  in  the  Lea,  it  is  seldom  that  half  that  number 
are  caught,  yet  the  angler  in  the  Lea  has  the  best  scope  for  his  sport, 
for  he  can  commence  in  March,  whereas  in  all  that  part  of  the  Thames 
near  London,  he  must  not  begin  till  the  first  of  June,  at  which  time 
the  Gudgeons  have  spawned,  and  continue,  for  some  time  afterwards, 
inferior  in  flavour.  By  those  who  are  fond  of  fish,  the  Gudgeon  is 
considered  as  very  good  eating.  It  is  in  ihe  finest  condition  from 
March  to  the  end  of  May,  for  at  this  season  it  lives  principally  on 
small  worms,  and  the  spawn  of  other  fish,  which  it  finds  among  the 
gravel  ;  but  as  the  weeds  grow  up,  the  Gudgeon  leaves  the  shallows, 
and  feeds  a  great  deal  upon  the  weeds,  which  makes  their  flesh  less 
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firm,  and  in  Summer  it  is  either  of  a  bitter  taste  or  else  tasteless  ;  in 
hot  weather  it  keeps  very  badly.  They  are  cooked  and  eaten  like 
sprats,  without  cutting  them  open  ;  their  bones  are  so  small  that  they 
may  easily  be  eaten  with  the  rest  of  the  fish.  The  whole  and  exact 
process  of  Gudgeon  fishing  is  told  in  a  book  printed  two  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago.  It  is  described  as  follows : — 

Lo !  in  a  little  boat  where  one  doth  stand, 
That  to  a  willow  branch  the  while  is  tied, 

And  with  a  pole  doth  gently  raise  the  sand, 
Whereas  the  gentle  stream  doth  gently  glide. 

And  then  with  slender  line  and  rod  in  hand, 
s    .  The  eager  bait  not  long  he  doth  abide. 

Well  loaded  in  his  line,  his  hook  but  small, 

A  good  big  cork  to  bear  the  stream  with  all. 

His  bait,  the  least  red  worm  that  may  be  found, 

And  at  the  bottom  it  doth  always  he. 
Whereat  the  greedy  Gudgeon  bites  so  sound, 

That  hook  and  all  he  swalloweth  bye  and  bye. 
See  how  he  strikes,  and  pulls  them  up  as  round 

As  if  new  store  the  place  did  still  supply  ; 
And  when  the  bait  did  die,  or  badly  prove, 
Then  to  another  place  he  did  remove. 

In  shallow  water,  the  Thames  fishermen  take  Gudgeons  with  a 

casting  net,  keening  them  in  their  well  boats  till  they  are  wanted. 

Tte  Jjondon  fishmongers  are  also  able  to  keep  Gudgeon  alive  several 

••  jsks  in  stone  or  leaden  troughs,  which  are  constantly  supplied  with 

iVesh  cold  water. 

The  length  of  the  Gudgeon,  when  full  grown,  is  from  five  to  eight 
inches,  and  the  length  of  the  head  is  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  body  : 
the  lower  jaw  is  broad,  and  shorter  than  the  upper  jaw :  the  mouth 
wide,  with  a  little  horn  or  beard  (sometimes  termed  a  barbule)  at 
each  corner  of  the  mouth :  the  eye  is  placed  high  up  on  the  sides  of 
the  head  ;  the  tail  deeply  forked,  with  about  ten  rows  of  scales  from 
the  back  to  the  belly.  The  colour  of  the  upper  pait  of  the  head, 
back,  and  sides,  ia  olive  brown  spotted  with  black  ;  the  colour  of  the 
eye  is  orange  red,  with  a  large  black  pupil ;  the  gills  are  greenish 
white ;  all  the  under  part  of  the  body  white;  the  under  fins  white, 
tipped  with  brown  ;  the  fins  on  the  back  and  tail  are  of  a  pale  brown, 
spotted  with  a  darker  shade  of  that  colour. 
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THE    BLEAK. 

The  Bleak  is  about  six  inches  long,  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
silvery  carp,  the  whiting,  or  the  fresh  water  sprat.  It  is  continually 
in  motion.  The  head  is  small,  and  the  skull  transparent ;  the  eyes 
are  large,  of  a  pale  yellow,  with  a  blood  coloured  spot  on  the  lower 
side ;  the  under  jaw  is  the  longest  ;  the  gills  are  silvery ;  the  body 
slender,  and  greatly  flattened  sidewpys,  like  that  of  the  sprat ;  the 
bacK  is  green  ;  the  sides  and  belly  silvery  ;  the  fins  transparent ;  the 
lateral  line  rather  crooked  ;  the  scales  large,  falling  off  very  readily ; 
the  tail  is  much  forked.  Bleak  are  foond  in  almost  every  river  in  the 
kingdom.  In  the  Thames,  the  Lea,  the  New  River,  the  Severn,  &c., 
they  exist  in  immense  numbers,  but  seldom  keep  to  one  place.  This 
restlessness  has  given  them  the  name  of  the  water  swallow,  which 
they  further  deserve  by  their  nimbleness  in  pursuing  their  prey, — and 
particularly  in  the  catching  of  flies.  The  tackle  for  Bleak  fishing 

should  be  very  line.  The 
baits  are  blood  worms,  cad- 
dis worms,  gentles,  pastes, 
&c.  In  general  cases,  the 
bait  should  be  sunk  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  depth  of 
the  water :  in  very  warm 
weather,  they  will  bite  higher 
than  this,  but  in  cold  weather 
the  bait  should  be  lower  than 

this.  To  draw  them  together,  occasionally  throw  in  some  ground 
bait,  such  as  chewed  bread  or  dried  crumbs,  followed  by  a  handful  of 
gravel  or  sand,  the  noise  of  which,  falling  on  the  water,  will  attract 
the  fish  to  the  spot.  In  the  New  River,  near  London,  we  have  fre- 
quently seen  tour  or  five  dozen  of  this  fish  taken  by  one  boy,  on  a 
summer's  afternoon. 

THE    SMELT. 

Smelts  are  met  with  abundantly  in  the    Thames,  in  November, 
and  January,  in  other  rivers  not  till  February  ;  in  March 
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fcud  April  they  spawn,  after  which  they  return  to  the  salt  water,  aad 
are  not  seen  again  till  the  following  season,  except  in  the  river  Thames, 
to  which  they  pay  a  second  visit  in  July,  thoagh  at  this  last  visit  they 
do  not  go  above  London  bridge. 

In  the  pr  per  s  ason,  that  is,  in  the  Winter  months,  the  principal 

fir-hing  place  for  them  is 
between  London  Bridge 
and  Lambeth.  The  river 
formerly  swarmed  with 
this  delicious  fish,  but 
they  are  now  much  more 
rare.  Another  favourite 
spot  for  Smelts,  in  the 
Summer  as  well  as  the 
Winter,  is  at  Limehouse, 

among  the  floating  timber  that  often  lies  ab  >uf  the  entrance  of  the 
various  creeks  and  docks  round  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  Limehouse 
Hole.  Then  again,  Perry's  Dock,  Blackwall,  now  belonging  to  the 
Et  st  India  Company,  and  also  the  City  Canal,  where,  however,  they 
are  small  in  size  and  few  in  number. 

The  Smelt  is  of  very  beautiful  form  and  colour  ;  the  head  is  trans- 
parent ;  the  skin  very  thin ;  eye  is  silvery,  with  a  black  pupil  ;  the 
under  jaw  rather  prominent.  In  the  front  of  the  upper  jaw  are  four 
large  teeth,  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  are  two  rows,  and  on  the 
tongue  two  others,  of  large  teeth ;  those  on  the  sides  of  both  jaws 
are  small.  The  colour  of  the  back  is  whitish,  with  a  cast  of  green, 
beneath  which  it  is  varied  with  blue ;  the  scales  are  small,  and  readily 
drop  off;  the  tail  is  forked.  The  size  of  this  fish  varies  from  three 
to  six  inches. 

The  baits  for  the  Smelt  are  various,  the  best  appears  to  be  a  smal 
shrimp,  or  a  part  of  a  large  one  ;  small  parts  of  an  eel  will  lure  them 
and  the  belly  parts  are  tboughi  to  be  the  best.  Gentles,  they  arl 
likewise  fond  of,  and  when  other  baits  fail,  small  pieces  of  their 
fellow  smelts  will  answer  the  purpose.  Boiled  shrimps  are  also  used 
with  success,  and  sometimes  nothing  is  found  better  than  red  worms 
Bread  crumbs  may  be  used  a  ground  bait,  and  oatmeal  may  be  thrown 
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In  to  keep  them  together.  In  float  angling,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
Smelts  force  the  float  up,  instead  of  pulling  it  down,  when  they  bite ; 
at  this  time,  the  angler  is  advised  to  strike  instantly  and  sharply.  As 
Smelts  are  fond  of  very  deep  waters,  they  may  be  angled  for  without 
float,  a  bullet,  which  drags  on  the  ground,  being  used  instead,  lifting 
it  up  and  letting  it  down  ocoasicnally.  In  this  way,  great  numbers 
of  this  fish  are  caught  by  the  London  anglers  off  the  ship  sides  in  the 
wet  docks,  and  from  the  floating  timber  in  the  Thames.  Smelt  angling 
is  best  practised  early  and  late,  particularly  in  the  Summer  months. 

THE    DACE. 

Dace  live  together  in  large  quanties.     This  fish  is  also  known  by 

the  different  names  of  the  dart, 
shallow,  and  showier.  It  is  a 
great  breeder,  very  lively,  and 
during  the  summer  is  fond  of 
frolicking  near  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Its  head  is  small  ;  the 
.  eyes  yellow;  the  scales  smaller 
tnan  those  of  the  roach;  the 
back  is  varied  by  dusky  marks 
and  a  cast  of  yellowish  green ; 

the  sides  and  belly  are  silvery ;  the  fins  of  a  pale  red ;  the  tail  is 
much  forked.  In  this  country,  the  Dace  is  seldom  above  ten  inches 
in  length,  but  in  foreign  parts  it  is  said  to  sometimes  measure  a  foot 
and  a  half.  Dace  are  found  in  most  English  riveis,  and  in  many 
standing  waters  which  have  a  slight  current  passing  through  them, 
but  seldom  in  ponds  or  canals.  They  delight  in  rapid  streams  and 
eddies,  the  place  where  two  streams  meet  is  also  their  favourite  resort, 
and  in  mill  streams  they  are  generally  to  be  found.  In  some 
•weathers,  particularly  when  it  is  cold  and  windy,  they  are  only  to  be 
tnet  with  in  deep  holes,  more  especially  where  there  is  a  cayey  bottom 
with  fine  gravel  over  it.  Dace  spawn  from  the  beginning  of  March  to 
the  middle  of  April,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  water,  at  which 
time  they  may  be  seen  very  active  among  the  gravel,  preparing  their 
"spawn  beds.  At  this  season,  they  are  very  capricious  in  their  appetites 
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at  one  time  they  will  take  a  worm  immediately,  but  the  next  day, 
perhaps,  this  bait  will  be  refused,  as  well  as  every  other.  In  the 
middle  of  May,  they  arrive  in  perfection,  and  continue  so  till  the  end 
of  the  season.  Dace  fishing  is  but  little  different  to  that  of  the  roach, 
and  the  one  fish  is  frequently  taken  when  trying  for  the  other,  parti- 
cularly in  the  autumn,  when  both  retire  for  awhile  into  the  deep 
currents  of  the  rivers,  thus  it  is,  that  at  one  time  roach  and  Dace 
fishing  are  one  common  sport,  but  they  do  not  continue  so  long,  for 
during  the  Winter  months  the  Dace  retreats 'to  still  deeps,  and  is  not 
afterwards  tempted  to  take  the  bait.  The  tackle  for  Dace  fishing,  and 
also  the  hooks,  should  be  the  same  as  for  the  roach,  though,  when 
Dace  only  are  wanted,  a  larger  hook  and  line  may  be  used.  Daring 
the  Spring  season,  worms  of  most  kinds,  but  the  red  worm  in  parti- 
cular, with  grubs  and  caterpillars  of  all  kinds,  are  the  proper  baits, 
for  they  are  the  natural  food  of  the  Dace.  At  this  time  they  will  also 
take  the  water  snail.  In  the  hot  summer  months,  gentles  are  the 
best ;  in  the  Autumn,  greaves  and  paste.  They  are  more  frequently 
taken  at  the  bottom  than  mid  water,  but  the  best  position  for  the  bait 
is  nine  or  ten  inches  from  the  ground,  in  deep  water,  and  about  four 
inches,  in  shallow  water.  By  attention  to  this  rule,  and  by  useing 
a  light  line  and  a  fine  cork  float,  you  may  take  fish  after  fish,  almost 
as  fast  as  you  can  drop  the  line.  Dace  bite  sharp,  and  must  therefore 
be  struck  quick ;  they  also  plunge  violently  at  first,  so  that,  if  the 
tackle  is  very  fine  it  may  be  broken.  Dace  generally  require  but 
little  ground  bait,  for  they  are  very  voracious,  and  if  they  have  much 
they  will  gorge  themselves,  and  not  be  inclined  to  leave  it  for  the 
bait  on  the  hook,  although  it  may  be  more  delicate.  In  the  Thames, 
the  principal  Dace  stations  are  about  Kew,  Richmond,  Petersham, 
Twickenham,  and  so  on  upwards,  for  some  miles. 

THE    LOACH. 

The  Loach  is  found  in  swift  brooks  among  the  gravel,  or  where 
there  is  a  soil  of  mud  and  gravel  together  with  weeds,  and,  in  some  of 
our  rivers.  By  the  sides  of  sharp  streams,  it  seldom  rises  to 
the  top  of  the  water,  keeping  at  or  near  to  the  bottom  of  the 
gravel,  upon  which  it  feeds,  and  on  this  account  it  is  sometimes  called 
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the  grounling.    The  Loach  is  used  as  a  bait  for  other  fish,   and  for 

eels  it  is  the  best.  The  body 
is  long  and  slimy,  •without 
scales ;  the  mouth  is  small, 
without  teeth,  but  bearded 
like  the  barbel,  having  six 
small  beards,  one  at  each 
corner  of  the  mouth,  and 
four  at  the  end  of  the  nose.  The  body  is  slippery,  and  almost  of 
the  same  thickness  ;  the  colour  of  the  bead,  back,  and  sides  is,  in 
some  white,  in  others,  of  a  dirty  yellow,  elegantly  marked  with  large 
spots,  consisting  of  numberless  minute  specks.  The  fins  are  also 
spotted,  except  the  lower  ones,  which  are  white  ;  the  tail  is  remarkably 
broad.  They  are  about  three  inches  long.  The  flesh  is  very  nutrid- 
cious,  and  for  that  reason  is  recommended  to  the  sick.  During  the 
Summer,  the  females  are  generally  full  of  spawn.  These  fish  are 
to  be  taken  with  a  very  small  red  -Aorm,  the  bait  touching  the  g  ound 
the  best. 

THE    MINNOW. 

The  Minnow  or  Pink  abounds  in  most  of  our  rivers,  as  well  as  in 
most  clear  gravelly  streams  and  rivulets  throughout  Europe.      In 

shape  and  size  they  have 
one  common  character  blue 
they  vary  much  in  colour, 
being  sometimes  rather  blue 
than  green,  and  the  belly  is 
often  of  a  brilliant  red,  but 
is  most  valued  by  the  angler 
when  it  is  of  a  pearly  white 
and  least  so  when  yellow. 
Its  scales  are  very  minute.  It  lives  in  swarms,  and  is  very  delicate. 
The  Minnow  appears  first  in  March,  continues  until  Michaelmas,  and 
often  betakes  itself  to  the  mud,  wet  weeds  and  wood  in  rivers  tc 
secure  itself  from  floods,  and  fishes  of  prey.  Minnows  are  usuaJy 
full  of  spawn  all  the  summer,  for  they  breed  often,  and  quickly  arrive 
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at  their  full  growth  and  perfection.  Although- so  small  in  size,  the 
minnow  may  be  compared  for  the  excellence  of  its  taste  to  many  of 
the  most  famous  fish. 

To  the  tyro,  who  is  not  possessed  of  the  patience  requisite  to  form 
the  angler,  the  minnow  affords  plenty  of  amusement.  In  hot  weather 
they  will  bite  all  day,  and  are  frequently  drawn  out  of  the  water  from 
their  catching  at  the  end  of  the  worm,  without  being  touched  by  the 
hook.  The  best  way  to  catch  them  is  to  have  three  or  four  very  small 
hooks,  baited  with  the  least  red  worm,  or  a  piece  of  one,  and  a  crow- 
quill  float ;  fish  deeper  than  mid  water,  and  near  the  ground  in  shallow 
places,  and  at  the  sides  of  small  streams.  When  caught,  Minnows 
may  be  preserved  till  wanted  for  live  bait,  in  a  tub  of  water. 

THE  CHUB. 

The  Chub  or  Cheven  is  common  in  the  English  rivers,  and  in  other 
waters  that  have  a  stream  passing  through  them.  In  the  Thames 

and  Lea  they  are  numerous, 
and  furnish  the  London 
angler  with  much  amuse- 
ment.  It  is  a  powerful  fish, 
and  will  swim  with  great 
force  against  a  rapid  stream. 
It  is,  however,  extremely 
timid,  retreating  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water  even 
at  a  shadow,  but  reappearing  soon  after.  Chub  feed  on  insects,  water 
beetles,  and  all  manner  of  grubs.  Winged  insects  they  pursue  with 
greediness,  and  sometimes  also  they  attack  the  smaller  kind  of  fish. 
The  fish  takes  its  name  Chub,  from  the  clubbed  form  of  the  head,  aud 
is  called  in  different  parts  of  England,  cheven,  nob,  or  bolting.  He 
much  resembles  the  carp,  but  is  of  a  longer  form,  the  body  is  oblong, 
rather  round,  of  pretty  equal  thickness.  The  scales  are  large  ;  the 
eyes  silvery  ;  the  head  and  back  of  a  deep  dusty  green ;  the  sides 
silvery,  but  in  the  summer  yellow  ;  the  belly  white  ;  the  fins  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  pale  yellow  ;  the  fins  on  the  belly  and  vent  red  ;  the 
tail  forked,  of  a  brownish  hue,  but  tinged  with  blue  at  the  end  ;  alto- 
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gether,  the  Chub  is  a  handsome  fish,  and  is  sometimes  found  of  con- 
siderable size.  The  Chub  spawns  in  April,  and  regains  its  condition 
in  a  few  weeks,  during  this  time,  however,  it  will  take  a  bait  tolerably 
well.  The  situations  where  Chub  are  most  likely  to  be  met  with  are 
deep  rivers  having  a  clayey  or  sandy  bottom,  and  one  that  is  also 
bounded  by  clay  or  marl  banks.  Sometimes,  they  are  to  be  met  •with 
in  rocky  rivers,  but  only  such  as  have  deep  arid  muddy  holes  or  places 
in  them.  Pools  or  holes  like  these  are  seldom  without  some  of  these 
fish,  as  they  choose  them  for  their  spawning,  and  also  for  their  winter 
habitation.  In  hot  weather,  Chub  hide  themselves  also  in  similar 
places,  particularly  such  deeps  and  pools  as  are  overhung  with  trees. 
In  stagnant  and  open  waters,  they  hide  themselves  under  the  weeds. 

Angling  for  Chub  differs  but  little  from  dace  fishing,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  strength  of  the  tackle.  A  little  more  caution  is  required ; 
the  same  care  should  be  taken  that  the  line,  float,  and  hook,  are  as 
small  as  is  consistent  with  safety,  and  the  same  baits,  with  little  differ- 
ence, answer  for  both  kinds  of  fish.  Chub  may  be  angled  for  all  the 
year  round.  They  will  take  a  variety  of  baits,  and  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  At  the  bottom,  they  are  tempted  with  insects  and  worms  of 
all  sorts,  these  are  proper  to  use  in  the  Spring.  In  Summer,  they 
will  rise  to  almost  every  kind  of  fly  and  beetle  which  is  thrown  to 
them  on  the  surface.  In  Autumn,  they  take  gentles  and  pastes,  and 
in  Winter,  they  may  be  ensnared  by  means  of  bullock's  brains,  greaves 
&c.  Chub  should  be  struck  the  moment  the  angler  perceives  a  bite, 
but  he  will  generally  swim  off  immediately  to  some  weed  bed,  or  across 
the  stream,  and  if  the  angler  is  not  careful,  the  tackle  will  be  broken, 
he  is,  however,  soon  tired,  and  if  the  tackle  sustains  tha  first  struggle, 
the  fish  may  be  landed  safely. 

Chub  are  sometimes  angled  for  by  sinking  and  drawing,  which  must 
be  done  with  a  strong  line,  and  a  stout  rod  also,  and  the  more  parti- 
cularly, as  the  practice  of  sinking  and  drawing  is  applicable  to  the 
dangerous  holes  we  have  described.  No  float  is  used,  but  as  much 
lead  is  put  on  the  line  as  will  just  sink  it  with  a  No-  6,  or  7  hook, 
according  to  the  expected  size  of  the  fish  thereabouts.  Bait  the  hook 
with  whatever  animal  matter  is  thought  proper,  as  worms,  gentles,  or 
reaves,  let  it  now  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  then  gently  draw  it  up 
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again,  rather  sideways,  at  one  time  rather  quick,  at.another  slow,  vary- 
ing the  action  with  judgement,  and  avoiding  to  come  foul  of  stumps; 
&c.  At  the  same  time,  the  angler  must  not  omit  to  guide  the  descents 
of  the  bait  into  all  their  holes  and  fastnesses,  although  all  these  impedi- 
ments should  be  in  the  way,  for  here  the  fish  often  herd  together,  to 
clear  steer  of  the  dangers,  sink  the  bait  straight  down,  and  draw  it  up 
in  the  direction  it  was  let  down  in,  by  which  precaution  it  may  en- 
snare the  fish,  but  will  not  catch  the  obstacles. 

Chub  and  dace  are  often  confounded  together,  and  this  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  young  Chub  and  the  old  dace  are  very  much 
alike  in  colour,  but  upon  examination,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tail  of 
the  dace  is  more  forked,  and  is  without  the  purple  tips  which  the  chub 
has.  The  head  cf  the  dace  is  also  more  pointed  and  more  elegant  than 
that  of  the  Chub. 

THE    FLOUNDER. 

The  Flounder  is  the  most  common  of  all  flat  fish,  and  abounds  at 
the  mouth  of  all  our  rivers  ,  in  the  Thames  it  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance for  twenty  miles  up  the  stream,  beyond  London,  so  that  the 

London  angler  has  a  good 
opportunity  of  procuring 
this  fish  by  means  of  hit 
lines  and  hooks.  They 
will  likewise  live  in  ponds, 
and  are  a  profitable  fish 
to  stock  them  with,  as 
they  soon  get  fat,  will 
live  many  hours  out  of 
their  element,  and  con- 
sequently, may  be  easily  and  safely  removed,  but  they  will  not  breed, 
and  not  live  above  seven  or  eight  years  when  confined  in  standing 
waters.  This  fish  delights  in  a  soft,  flat,  or  gently  sloping  bottom, 
where  they  will  take  various  baits,  but  principally  well  scoured  worms 
and  greaves.  You  will  have  but  little  sport  unless  the  place  be  pre- 
viously ground  baited,  for  they  are  remarkably  indolent,  though -when 
once  assembled,  no  fish  can  keep  the  angler  more  fully  employed. 
Use  «trong  gut,  with  a  hook  No.  7  or  8,  rather  stiff  in  the  make.  Put 
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four  or  five  shots  on  your  line,  and  let  your  bait  go  close  to  the  bottom, 
or  lie  upon  it,  give  a  little  time  when  you  have  a  bite,  for  the  Flounder 
is  a  great  glutton,  and  will,  if  possible,  gorge  your  bait,  provided  he 
be  not  disturbed.  The  Thames  Flounders  are  considered  as  singularly 
sweet  and  firm,  and  are  met  with  by  the  angler  in  the  creeks  from 
Blackwall  to  Bromley,  Stratford  and  Westham,  as  well  as  in  and 
about  the  docks  at  Limehouse.  At  the  entrance,  an  d  even  beyond 
the  tideways,  they  are  also  to  be  found  in  all  our  rivers  communicating 
with  the  sea.  Flounders  spawn  in  May  and  June,  but  they  may  be 
angled  for  at  all  seasons,  as  they  are  at  no  time  so  much  out  of  con- 
dition as  to  be  unfit  for  the  table,  nor  so  sluggish  as  not  to  afford 
aport  to  such  persons  as  indulge  in  this  kind  ot  fishing.  In  many 
streams,  they  may  be  taken  by  line  and  float,  in  the  same  manner  and 
•with  the  same  bait  as  eels,  in  fact  both  these  fishes  are  often  caught 
together  and,  if  more  than  a  single  hook  is  used,  an  eel  will  often  be 
attached  to  one  hook,  and  a  Flounder  to  another.  They  bite  freely  at 
all  times  of  the  day,  but  particularly  on  the  rise  of  the  water  by  flood 
or  tide  in  warm  weather ;  with  a  little  wind,  they  are  to  be  fished 
for  at  the  bottom,  with  a  strong  line,  and  good  gut  as  some  of  them 
are  large  and  struggle  much.  The  best  places  to  angle  for  them  are 
by  the  sides,  or  at  the  tails  of  deep  streams,  where  the  bottom  consists 
of  fine  gravel,  sand  or  loam,  or  in  still  places  of  the  same  kind,  near 
the  banks  ;  two  or  three  rods  may  be  used,  with  a  bullet  on  the  lines, 
to  lie  on  the  ground  in  the  streams,  and  when  in  still  water,  a  shot  or 
two  on  the  line.  Well  scoured  brandlings  that  are  taken  from  rotten 
tan  are  the  best  baits,  they  will  also  take  the  lob  worm,  and  even  the 


THE    PIKK    AND    JACK. 

Pike  and  Jack  are  the  same  fish,  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
size  and  age  of  the  fish,  and  both  are  of  importance,  for  the  difficulty 
of  taking  them  is  great,  and  the  skill  of  the  angler  called  is  into  exer- 
cise in  drawing  them  from  the  water.  The  Pike  has  a  flat  head,  the 
upper  jaw  broad  and  shorter  than  the  lower,  which  turns  up  a  little 
at  the  end,  the  teeth  are  very  sharp,  disposed  in  the  upper  j»w  only  in 
ront,  but  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  well  as  in  the  roof  of  the 
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mouth,  and  often  on  the  tongue  ,  the  number  of  teeth  is  not  loss  than 
seven  hundred.  The  mouth  is  very  wide ;  the  eyes  are  small ;  the 
back  fin  is  placed  very  near  the  tail ;  the  tail  is  slightly  forhed.  The 
usual  colour  of  this  fish  is  a  pale  olive  grey,  deepest  on  the  back,  and 
marked  oo  the  sides  by  several  yellowish  sputs  or  patches;  the  belly 
is  white,  slightly  spotted  with  black  ;  when  in  its  highest  perfection, 

however,  the  colours  are 
frequently  more  brilliant, 
the  sides  being  of  a  bright 
olive  with  yellow  spots, 
the  back  dark  green,  and 
the  belly  silvery.  The 
scales  are  small,  hard  and 
of  an  oblong  thape.  Pike 
are  sometimes  of  immense 
size,  some  have  been  caught  weighing  as  much  as  seventy  or  eighty 
pounds.  Pike  are  very  voracious  and  will  swallow  not  only  fish  of  a 
considerable  size,  but  mice,  birds,  young  ducks,  water  rats,  frogs,  &c. 
they  will  even  devour  their  own  young  as  readily  as  any  thing  else. 
It  is  related  also  of  this  tyrant,  that  he  has  been  known  to  dash  at  the 
nose  of  cattle  who  are  drinking,  as  well  as  the  hands  of  persons  lading 
water  out  of  ponds  or  rivers.  Yet,  it  is  singular  that  in  hot  weather 
the  Jack  loses  his  appetite,  and  he  becomes  so  listless  that  the  floats 
very  near  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  bass  there  for  many  hours 
at  a  time,  in  a  sleepy  state.  At  these  times  other  fish  swim  round 
him  without  being  molestedand  no  baits,  however  tempting  will  allure 
him,  but  on  the  contrary  he  retreats  from  every  thing  of  the  kind. 
Windy  weather  is  alone  capable  of  exciting  him.  This  continues  from 
the  spawning  season  till  he  recovers,  and  thus  Pike  and  Jack  fishing 
is  not  productive  of  much  sport  between  March  and  October.  Jack 
and  Pike  spawn  either  in  March  or  April,  according  to  the  forward- 
ness of  the  spring,  or  warmth  of  the  air,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  the 
water.  They  retire  in  pairs,  quitting  the  rivers  for  the  creeks  and 
ditches.  The  usual  haunts  of  Pike  and  Jack  are  in  still,  shady  and 
unfrequented  waters,  having  a  sandy,  clayey,  or  chalky  bottom.  From 
May  to  October,  they  place  themselves  near  flags,  water  docks  and 
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other  plants,  ani  are  seldom  found  where  the  stream  is  rapid,  but  a 
retreat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  eddy  is  a  favourite  spot  for  them. 
As  winter  approaches  they  retire  into  the  deeps,  under  clay  banks,  or 
where  bushes  hang  over  the  water,  and  where  stumps  and  roots  of 
trees  offer  them  a  strong  hold.  Jack  are  found  in  most  of  our  rivers. 
The  young  fry  grow  rapidly,  and  will  attain  a  weight  of  two  pounds 
the  first  year,  and  a  pound  additional  weight  each  following  year,  for 
many  years  afterwards.  Their  perfection  should  he  reckoned  from  the 
time  that  they  lose  the  name  of  Jack  and  take  that  of  Pike.  It  is 
common  with  anglers  to  call  all  under  *\ve  pounds  weight  Jack,  and 
all  above  Pike. 

Angling  for  Jack  and  Pike  is  a  very  fascinating  sport.  That  branch 
of  it  called  trolling  is  particularly  so,  and  is  pursued  by  some  anglers 
with  astonishing  avidity,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  every  other 
part  of  the  art.  Trolling  owes  much  of  its  charm  to  the  circumstance 
that  it  keeps  the  fisher  in  constant  exercise,  and  that  the  prey  to  be 
to  be  taken  is  of  a  large  size,  besides  which,  it  may  be  practised  at 
that  season  of  the  year  when  other  angling  is  not  so  successful. 
The  tackle  for  Pike  fishing  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  that  used  for 
other  angling,  it  therefore  requires  more  particular  notice.  In  tie 
rod  used  for  Jack  fishing,  the  method  to  be  employed,  the  nature  of 
the  water,  and  the  probable  size  of  the  fish  are  all  to  be  taken  into 
account.  The  rod  should  be  much  stronger  and  stouter  than  common, 
and  have  an  ahditional  joint,  so  that  it  may  stretch  out  beyond  the 
weeds,  wMch  is  often  necessary  in  river  fishing.  Bamboo  rods  are 
considered  best,  but  they  must  be  made  of  very  good  materials,  the 
top  joint  being  of  whalebone.  The  line  should  be  extremely  lonsr, 
and  made  of  plaited  or  twisted  silk  ;  plaited  siik  is  in  every  respect 
the  best.  The  line  should  be  thirty  or  thirty-five  inches  in  length. 
The  rod  must  have  rings  upon  it,  for  the  line  to  pass  through  down 
the  rod,  until  it  reaches  a  small  reel,  placed  near  the  handle  of  the  rod, 
round  which  the  line  is  wound,  so  that  when  the  fish  is  caught,  and 
endeavours  to  escape,  the  line  will  unwind  itself,  the  fisherman  at  the 
same  time  pursuing  him  up  and  down  the  stream,  until  he  is  com- 
pletly  exhausted,  when,  by  winding  up  the  line  he  may  be  brought 
to  the  bank.  ' 
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Worm  fishing  for  Jack  is  a  species  of  live  bait  angling  that  may 
sometimes  be  practised  with  success,  particularly  where  small  Jacks 
are  numerous  in  ditches  and  dikes,  marshes,  &c.  Of  worms,  the 
brandling  is  to  be  preferred,  and  two  or  three  may  be  used  at  a  time 
on  a  No.  3  or  4  barbel  hook,  Use  a  float  correspondent  to  the  nature 
of  the  water  ;  if  that  be  moderately,  deep  and  at  all  ruffled,  a  small 
sized  cork  float  may  be  used  but  when  the  surface  is  not  disturbed, 
use  a  porcupine's  quill.  Retire  as  much  as  possible  from  the  bank, 
and  strike  tolerably  quick,  at  least  after  the  second  lug  is  felt,  by 
which  time  the  Jack  has  usually  got  the  worm  in  its  throat.  A  live 
fish  as  a  bait,  is  generally  resorted  to  catch  Jack,  for  every  fresh 
water  fish  is  eaten  by  this  voracious  creature,  except  tench,  and  per- 
haps large  perch.  In  the  southern  and  midland  counties,  minnows, 
gudgeons,  bleak,  roach,  dace,  and  chub,  are  the  most  common  baits. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  anglers  use  the  above  if 
they  can  get>them,  if  not,  they  have  recourse  to  eels,  trout,  8tc.  The 
gudgeon  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  live  baits,  and  is  not  only  liked  by 
the  fish,  but  will  swim  strong  and  live  longer  than  most  others,  ex- 
cept the  perch.  The  gudgeon  keeps  low  also  in  the  water,  whereas 
most  other  fish  tire  and  sicken,  aud  soon  seek  the  surface.  It  is  a 
rule  that  large  baits  provoke  the  most  attacks,  but  small  baits  take  the 
most  fish,  and  a  good  sized  gudgeon  is  a  fair  measurement  for  live 
bait,  where  the  pike  are  not  of  enormous  size.  Where  weeds  and 
other  obstructions  abound,  live  bait  cannot  be  conveniently  used,  as, 
if  active,  they  would  entangle  the  line,  and  occasion  much  trouble. 
In  live  bait  fishing,  a  cork  float  should  be  used,  proportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  bait.  The  live  bait  is  hooked  in  various  ways,  one  of  the 
most  simple  and  least  painful  being  to  pass  the  hook  under  the  back 
fin,  just  even  with  the  roots  of  its  bones,  inclosing  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  skin,  by  which  means  the  fish  will  not  be  materially  injured, 
and  will  continue  to  swim  about  and  show  its.  Hooking  by  the  lip 
is  a  favourite  method  with  some  persons,  but  it  greatly  distresses  the 
fish,  and  if  passed  through  one  lip  only,  it  seldom  holds.  The  bait 
being  properly  fixed,  cast  it  lightly  into  the  water,  with  the  line  drawn 
out  to  two  thirds  tbe  length  of  the  rod,  observing  to  make  the  first 
cast  in-shore,  but  lie  as  much  as  possible  concealed  from  view.  If 
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success  does  not  follow  this,  extend  the  throw  further  into  the  water 
In  all  cases,  keep  the  float  in  view,  but  endeavour  to  avoid  showing 
yourself,  particularly  in  the  summer  months,  when  the  weather  is  hot, 
warm  and  bright.  At  such  time,  to  increase  your  small  chance  of 
sport,  try  to  get  the  sun  before  you  and  the  wind  behind  you,  so  that 
that  neither  your  shadow  nor  that  of  the  rod  be  reflected  on  the 
water. 


There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Eel.  One  kind,  which  is  very 
common,  and  known  to  almost  every  boy,  is  called  the  grig.  These 

bite  readily   at   the    hook, 

•  which  the  common  Eel  will 

not.  They  have  a  large 
head,  a  blunter  nose,  and  a 
thicker  skin.  In  the  Ser- 
pentine, Hide  Park,  there 
is  another  large  headed  va- 
riety, and  it  may  be  noticed 
that  in  most  standing  or 
muddy  waters,  the  common 
Eel  becomes  large  in  the 
head,  black  on  the  back, 
and  golden  colour  beneath,  instead  of  the  silvery  whiteness  of  the 
variety  known  among  us  by  the  name  of  the  silver  Eel.  It  is  said 
that  the  Eel  is  without  scales,  but  this  is  an  error,  for  they  have  scales, 
though  these  are  small  and  close  to  the  body,  besides  being  covered 
with  a  great  quantity  of  skin  and  slime. 

The  common  Eel  is  extremely  difficult  to  kill,  and  may  be  kept 
many  hours,  or  even  days,  out  of  water,  provided  it  be  placed  in  a 
cool  situation.  It  is  also  well  known  that  it  leaves  the  water  at  cer- 
tain periods,  and  wanders  about  meadows  and  moist  ground,  in  ques- 
of  food,  or  in  search  of  a  new  situation.  Eels  go  to  the  sea  to  spawn 
and  the  young  eels  ascend  the  various  rivers  in  millions,  in  May  and 
^Jiae.  Eels  lie  quiet  in  deep  holes  and  pools,  during  the  day,  and 
**•  ••  .**•  ti  seek  their  food  by  night. 
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